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evincing, at least, the honest diligence with which he studied,
and the fertility with which he could produce. Of these the
largest and most elaborate are the essays on Grace and Dig-
nity ; on Naive and Sentimental Poetry; and the Letters on
the ^Esthetic Culture of Man: the other pieces are on Tragic
Art; on the Pathetic; on the Cause of our Delight in Tragic
Objects ; on Employing the Low and Common in Art.

Being cast in the mould of Kantism, or at least clothed in
its garments, these productions, to readers unacquainted with
that system, are encumbered here and there with difficulties
greater than belong intrinsically to the subject. In perusing
them, the uninitiated student is mortified at seeing so much
powerful thought distorted, as he thinks, into such fantastic
forms: the principles of reasoning, on which they rest, are
apparently not those of common logic; a dimness and doubt
overhangs their conclusions; scarcely anything is proved in
a convincing manner. But this is no strange quality in such
writings. To an exoteric reader the philosophy of Kant al-
most always appears to invert the common maxim; its end and
aim seem not to be " to make abstruse things simple, but to
make simple things abstruse." Often a proposition of inscru-
table and dread aspect, when resolutely grappled with, and
torn from its shady den, and its bristling entrenchments of
uneouth terminology, and dragged forth into the open light of
day, to be seen by the natural eye, and tried by merely human
understanding, proves to be a very harmless truth, familiar to
us from of old, sometimes so familiar as to be a truism. Too
frequently, the anxious novice is reminded of Dryden. in the
Battle of the Books: there is a helmet of rusty iron, dark, grim,
gigantic j and within it, at the farthest corner, is a head no
bigger than a walnut. These are the general errors of Kantian
criticism; in the present works, they are by no means of the
worst or most pervading kind; and there is a fundamental
merit which does more than counterbalance them. By the aid
of study, the doctrine set before us can, in general, at length
be comprehended; and Schiller's fine intellect, recognizable
even in its masquerade, is ever and anon peering forth in its
native form, which all may understand, which all must relish.